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fails again 


Y the time this appears it 

is likely that the State of 

Israel] will at last be recognised 
by the British Government. 

It is likely, too, that we shall have 
far more details about the aims and 
motives of the policy so far pursued 
by Mr. Bevin; a policy which has 
earned for Mr. Bevin the opposition 
of many members of his own party 
and of some of his Cabinet colleagues, 
and the approval of Lord Vansittart, 
Church Times and Maurice 
Cranston. 

Until then it will be wiser to imitate 
Parliament and withhold public judg- 
ment. A solution may be at last in 
sight which, if not permanent, may 


_ offer a sounder base for future nego- 


fiations. But one is bound to reftect, 
when considering the diametrically 


COMMENTARY 


by 
CYRIL HUGHES 


Opposite views of disinterested sup- 
porters of Arabs and Jews, how ex- 
tremely irreconcilable the interests of 
Arabs and Jews themselves ate likely 
to prove. 


Bevin misled 


I week’s Commentary, ‘that Mr. 
Bevin is a2 much misjudged man who 
has shown great patience, and that his 
only “mistake” has been to listen to 
the Arab case as well as to the Jewish. 
While prepared to consider fresh evi- 
dence when it comes, I am inclined to 
agree rather with H. N. Brailsford, 
who suggests in Reynolds News that 
Mr. Bevin has been misled by his own 
Foreign Office. Mr. Brailsford’s com- 
ments on the reliability of Foreign 
Office views are of interest: 

“In my early days as a journalist in 
Turkey and the Balkans, I made two dis- 
coveries. If I talked to the staffs of our 
Embassies, I learned: little or nothing. If 
I talked to our Consuls, If found them good 
linguists, intimately acquainted with the 
life of the people round them—their econo- 
mic plicht. their political aspirations, their 
folk-lofe ang customs. But it was rela- 
tively ignorant Embassies and not the 
modest, poorly-paiqg Consuls who made 

British foreign policy. 

“The consequences of the social isolation 
ef our diplomats were often disastrous... . 
In 1939, they led Lord Halifax to believe 
that the Polish Army was capable of stand- 
ing up to the German Reichswehr. They 
dismissed the Red Army as negligible. The 


result was our alliance with Poland and 
eur failure to enlist the USSR against 
itler. 


“The second error misled Ernest Bevin. 
The Foreign Office believed that the Arabs 
could drive the Jews into the sea in a week 
er two. Knowing only the Arab princes 
and aristocrats. our officials failed to realise 
how unfit the illiterate, down-trodden, 
malania-ridden Arab masses were for 
modern warfare. The other fundamental 
mistake of the Foreign Office was its helief 
that the Zionists are crypto-Communists.”’ 


Unrecognisable 


We are, perhaps, no longer in the 
period when the Minister got 
his information from the Foreign 
Office, and the Foreign Office got its 
information from the illustrated 
papers. But H. N. Brailsford’s ex- 
planation covers one or two points 
which other explanations ignore. 
Who, for instance, but the British 


* Foreign Office would have attempted 


tg deal with Israel in the 
Gilbértian fashion of pretending that 
the State did not exist? At the be- 
ginning of the conflict, you will re- 
Member, it was the British view that 
we could not recognise the State of 
Israel] because its frontiers had not 
been defined; officially, therefore, no 
State of Israel existed; equally 
officially, as a consequence, the Arabs 
could not be guilty of aggression 
against the State of Israel. 

The fantasy has been maintained. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


T may be, as suggested in last: 


For War-Resistance and World-Community 
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O great Cause in the 
| World’s history has ever 
| won its way to Victory that was 
not backed and fought for long 


before it became “ Practical Politics.” 
Had it waited to become Practical 
Politics, it would never have come 
about. And the greater the Cause, 
the more surely must the fight for it 
begin before it becomes recognised as 
Practizal Politics, 

Practical F. ities are seldom an ex- 
pression of spi-.tual values—only, as 
a rule, of an arriving opportunity for 
advocating something to which the 
popular mind is no longer violently 
opposed. The justification of those 
who are out for the Abolition of War, 
does not, therefore, depend on whether 
it is vet regarded as Practical Politics. 
Patient waiting is never going to 
bring the Kingdom of God on Earth, 
though we pray for it daily—in a 
form of words. 

REVEALED AS EVIL 


Nevertheless, we may welcome 
wholeheartedly the fact—when it is a 
fact—that it has become—or is nearer 
to becoming—Practical Politics. And 
today Totalitarian War has taught us 
something. Even for the materialist 
is has become “bad business; ”’ and 
to the popular mind also its horrors 


have been brought home as never be-. 


fore. Its monstrous destructiveness— 
its indiscriminate murders of whole 
populations have largely shut the 
Ass’s mouth which used to bray so 
loudly and unashamed the praises of 
War. ; 
All now regard war as an evil. I 
will even give the benefit of the doubt 
to a certain late Bishop of Gloucester, 
who, only a few years ago—declared 
that it was not. He probably knows 
better now. The main difference 
today is between those who regard it 
as a necessary and those who regard 
it as an unnecessary evil. And those 
who still regard it as neces- 
sary, do so because—for 
them—it is the only way of 
preventing a still greater 
evil from ruling the world. 
Yes—you may hardly be- 
lieve it—I heard that false 
doctrine stated, only a few 
Sundays ago, by a Quaker in 
Friends Meeting, who said 
that he regarded this last . 
War as a Police Action on an | 
International scale, as_ the 
only way of putting down 
something which had to be put | : 
down. And the reason? He Wi 
had two sons, whom he loved & 
dearly who had gone into 
the War, risking their lives 
as airmen. And there you 
get two of the things which 
have blinded the eyes of so § 
many would-be Christians to 
the .abomination of war— 
Love and Heroism. Those 
two virtues have given the 
Devil his pull for the beatifi- 
cation of War—to this day. 
Love of home and «country, 
courage, self-sacrifice, com- 
radeship—all those lovely 
qualities, which in thousands 
of young lives do become 
more evident in War, have 
helped to give War 
nobility which shames us 
because they are too little 
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| Foreign Office) Laurence Housman on 


THE ABOLITION 


was delivered by Laurence 


Housman, Chairman of the War Resisters’ International, 
at the great PPU Peace Demonstration at Central Hali, West- 
minster, last Friday. A report of the meeting appears on 


the guiding principle of our lives in 
peace. 

That is where our responsibility for 
war comes in. We, pacifists and non- 
pacifists alike, have not built up the 
Good Society on those qualities which 
war—for all its horrors and injustices 
—makes prominent. And the Good 
Society is what will most surely bring 
about the Abolition of War. ; 


' THEY LIVED AT PEACE 


Nearly 300 years ago, the Quaker 
settlers in Pennsylvania were able to 
live ‘at peace for 70 years with savage 
Red Indians, because they treated 
them with good-will and kindliness. 
Only when they became 2 minority in 
the self-government was the’ Peace 
broken; and Pennsylvania sent out 
recruits to fight the Indians in other 
settlements. 


If human nature could do that 300 
years ago, it can do it today if only 
it has the heart for.-it—the wisdom 
and the humility. That we have it not 
is the responsibility for War which 
we share with other nations even 
when our cause has seemed just. 


If only—with that sense of a shared 
responsibility—in our hour of Victory 
after the First World War—we could 
(in place of the Victory: Blockade and 
a dictated peace imposing uncondi- 
tional surrender) have substituted 
Free Service, between Victor and Van- 
quished alike, for the repair of all 


the ravages of War, turning our 
Armies of Occupation into Peace 
Armies of Directed Labour volun- 


tarily undertaken. on an international 
scale—if we had done that after the 
First—there would have been no 
Second World War—no Fall of the 
Weimar Republic, no coming of Hitler 
to power—no subsidising of Civil War 
in Russia—an act of interference 
which created a barrier of hostility 
and suspicion which has lasted to this 
day. All that, if only we had had the 
heart and the humility for it—if only 
war had not left us eaten up in self- 
righteousness—and lost us the Peace. 
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Hall, Westminster. 
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Now, this same self-righteousness ~ 
of the Victorious Nations keeps us in 
doubt whether the Atom Bomb will 
not again be used for the destruction 
of all future hope of Peace. Because 
they have not repented their use of 
it—we live in a haunted world. 


I ask you to realise what—in the 
past, and in the future—that Atom 
Bomb stands for. ° 


It was let loose—without warning, 
on a country which was already pre- 
paring for surrender; And had the 
inhabitants of Hiroshima and Naga- 
‘saki known one hour beforehand of 
what was to befall them; and had 
they raised white flags or any other 


sign of surrender, it would not have 


saved them. The whole intention of 
the Atom Bomb for serving its pur- 
pose effectively was not only to des-. 
troy cities but their inhabitants also. , 


VERA BRITTAIN’S LATEST 
NOVEL AND OTHER BOOKS 
ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE 4 


This crowning atrocity was never 
brought, before a tribunal for war- 
criminals; and over it the authorities 
of the Established Church in this 
country are still havering as to 
whether and when its use may not 
again be justified. 


IF CHRIST WERE HERE 


Now suppose Christ were here on 
earth again—not known but still the 
same Christ whom the Church calls 
on us to follow—does any okdained 
minister of that Church believe that, 
for any cause, however just, He 
would sanction* the use of the Atom 
Bomb? Do we not know quite cer- 
tainly that He would go once more to 
Crucifixion—or to Prison or Slavery 
rather than be partner in such a deed. 


Anyone, calling himself a Christian, 
who (even in the defence of his own 
Freedom), claims the right tg use so 
pitiless a means of wholesale des- 
truction—and murder of the unarmed 
and helpless, is a Blind Christian, and 
anyone in authority who defends it— 
is a Blind Leader of the Blind: 
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Peace Crimes 


EH used to hear, from Mr. 

Peter de Mendelssohn 
and others, that whatever else 
the war criminal trials might 
have done or failed to do, théy had at 
least given the German people—so 
long habituated to the summary pro- 
cedure of the People’s Court—an ob- 
ject-lessson in judicial fair-play. 
Were the defendants not allowed to 
plead their own cases? Was the evi- 
dence not scrupulously sifted, weighed, 
and within certain interesting limits, 
made public? Did the magistrates 
not wear wigs? 


Still some of us persisted in doubt. 


ih Could justice, we asked, be truly up- 
i held where prosecutor and judge 
ut were the same? Would it not be 
qt wiser, from every point of view, to 
f hail all alleged war criminals before 


a tribunal of neutrals?—The guilty 
would not get off any more lightly, 
' and the victors, if the tribunal were 
' veally fair, should.,have no difficulty 
my, in establishing their innocence. 


* Few even of us, however, foresaw 


: how immediately fatal would he this 
departure from established legal prin- 
ciple. It was not until last month that 
the Army Commission under Justice 


Gordon Simpson, of the Texas Sup- 
reme Court, published its latest 
findings. 

! This Commission was appointed 


last July, at the instigation of Justice 
Everett, ta. review the records of the 
Malmédy War Crimes Trial. Everett, 
} who was counsel for' the defence at 

the Trial, contended that the plain- 
tiff’s “confessions” had been ex- 
tracted by third degree methods. 


bis Mock trials, he asserted, had been 


h' held in the prisons, which the accused 
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were made to believe genuine—their 
admissions being rewarded with a 

commutation of the death-sentence. 
* More, the prosecution ‘‘ had kept the 
! German defendants in dark, solitary 
confinement at near starvation rations 
up to six months; had applied. variouls 
forms of torture, including the driv- 
ing of burning matches under the 
prisoners’ finger-nails;, had admini- 
stered beatings which resulted in 
broken jaws, and arms and per- 
manently injured testicles... .” 


The Army Commission, we read in 

' Time (Jan. 17), not only confirms the 

story of the mock-trials, but refrains 

- from either disputing or denyjng the 
rest. 


i 


Justice Everett deserves our respect 


, ducted for two years, at his own ex- 
pense, ,to see that: right be done. 
Hangings continue, week by week, in 
Germany; men condemned to death 
are witheld, month by month, from 
the scaffold—as Mr. R. R. Stokes 
pointed out lately in the The Times— 
to be wsed as witnesses against others. 
In this one instance, thanks to a law- 

4 yer’s conscience, thirty-one out of 

~ forty-three death-sentences (passed, 

appropriately enough, at Dachau) 
have been commuted in the light of 
facts. 

But would it not have been better 
still if Justice Everett had refused 
from the very first to have any part 
in so questionable a business? If even 


of ‘a layman could have doubts, should 


5 r not a lawyer have known, that no 


4a good could come out of the abandon- 
ment of that first principle of justice 
—that the judge should not be a 
party to the dispute? 

As thing's are, the U.S. Prosecution 


has achieved the near-impossible. Not 


| merely has it brought all the verdicts 


Ny, Malmédy massacre. 


of all the tribunals into derision; it 
_ has actually sucoéeded in winning a 
_ Measure of public sympathy for the 
_ ‘perpetrators of such crimes as the 
(We are entitled 
- to call them crimes, since we call war 
itself nothing less.) 


for the solitary struggle he has con- , 


| at the monkeys. 


“WS TEVER, never believe that 

the Russians are Com- 
munists.” These were the 
words of a thirty-year-old Ger- 
man, who had spent several 


| years as 4 prisoner-of-war in 


Russia. He had travelled from 
Siberia to Kharkov and Lenin- 
grad, learned the language, 
mixed as far as possible with 
the people. 


“The Communists are just a thin 
layer on top,” he said, “and some- 
times older people would apologise 
for the way they behaved.” He went 
on to compare them with the Nazis. 
“ However far apart Communism and 
National Socialism started, they 
ended up just the same. They rely 
on the same kind of people. In fact, 
when the Communists subjected us to 
propaganda, as-they did all their 
prisoners, you know, the first, and 
usually the last, to be converted were 
the fanatical National Socialists! But 
the Russians—they are the kindest, 
frankest, simplest people I have ever 
met. 


“Vou were in 
course?” he asked. I explained why 
I was. not. He ruminated for a 
moment, Then: “I remember a man 
in Germany who refused to fight. It 
was part of his religion—he was a 
Bible Student or something. He was 
shot. Yet that’s the only way peace 
will ever come. It won’t come from 
above, by treaties; it will have to 
come out of the people themselves.” 


* 


Tpip you visit “The Schoolboy’s 
Own Exhibition” at the Horti- 
cultural Hall? Faced with the prob- 
lem of keeping a ten-year-old occu- 
pied during the last days of his 
holiday, I took him to have a look at 
it. The day before, we had been to 
Olympia Circus fun-fair, and laughed 
How foolish we had 
been! Had any of those innocent 
little beasts come to my boy’s own 
exhibition, I think they would have 
had much more cause to laugh—and 
to put us behind bars. 
The children were taught the lesson 
of ingenuity and industry—uniformed 
RAF men helping them into a real 


the Army, of 


Mr. Bevin’s rash; wager 
&} HOULD not Maurice Cranston 
~ and pacifists welcome the fact that 
“according to Dr. Bunche, there is a 
better spirit on both Jewish.and Arab 
sides” ? 

If Maurice Cranston can write, 
“One basis for agreement has pos- 
sibly been found in joint abtse of 
Britain,” and later “. .. the British 
have worked for a joint settlement 
between Jews and Arabs,” it would 
seem that Jewish ‘ intransigence” is 
matched by Arab “ ingratitude.” 

Whether British policy is the 
Government’s or My. Bevin’s we can- 
not be sure, but from what point of 
view other than that of power polities 
does Maurice Cranston expect us to 
believe it was pursued? 

“What... has Mr. Bevin done to 


deserve all this abuse? ” 

(i) Sent back a ship full of Jews from the 
shores of Palestine to the country re- 
sponsible for the murder of five million 


Jews; 

Iilegally detained thousands of Jews in 
Cyprus. eight months after laying down 
the mandate in the countty to which they 
wished to go; 

Unilaterally set up Transjordan as an 
independent kingdom; 

Resisted UNO’s attempts to enter Pales. 
tine before May 15 in their effort to 
avert calamity after the British with- 
drawal; 

Given, at the very least, tacit support to 
the invasion of Palestine by five Arab 
nations (The Arab Legion was trained 
and, during part of the hostilities, leg by 
British officers). 


It should hardly need a definition 
of terms to see the utter absurdity 
of “Israel will soon become a Great 
Power ”—a country about the size of 
Wales, with no coal, iron or oil, and 
with a population well below 1,000,000. 

In 1945, Mr. Bevin “ staked his re- 
putation,” on solving the Palestine 
problem—a rash wager in the view of 
many who have studied the Peel Re- 
port of 1987. Is it not legitimate to 
ask if Mr.. Bevin’s policy during the 
last eight months has been strangely 
influenced by present feelings result- 
ing from his realisation that he has 
failed abysmally? 
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R. LUDDINGTON 
pause, 


All is srist.... 


plane, and explaning the fascinating 
mechanism of the machine-gun; the 
lesson of courage—how to sink a boat 
at sea, whilst sitting in a tank on 
dry land; the lesson of mercy—how 
ambulance cadets are trained, with 
artificially bleeding wounds and frac- 
tures to be heaJed on the spot. In 
addition, they were shown the 
machinery of an up-to-date coal-mine 
—soundless, spotless, dustless, im- 
pressively clean. But there was one 
exhibit which seemed to epitomise 
the whole—a plastic balloon, which 
refused to burst even when a_ hole 
was burned in it. How can you burst 
the great, vacant, balloon of military 
propaganda, blown out into the lives 
of thousands and thousands of school- 
boys? 

Next day, we went back to the Zoo, 
and I am glad to say that my young 
ecommanion seemed far more en- 
thralled with the antics of our cap- 
tive brothers than with those of their 
captors—and his own. 


* 
TRL BROWN, creator of the 
_ statue of Gandhi recently on 


view at India House (photo p. 3), is 
an old PPU member. He himself; he 
tells me, never’ met Gandhi in the 
flesh, and the work was done prim- 
avily for his own satisfaction. While 
relying on photos and portraits for 
the likeness, he tried to express some- 
thing also of the spirit of the man. 
Indians who knew Gandhi personally 
agree that he has succeeded. One 
eye-witness adds that the gesture, al- 
though not characteristic of the 
Mahatma, was the very one he as- 
sumed at the moment when his historic 
Salt March brought him to the border 
of the sea. ; 


* 


EACE NEWS was hoping this 

month to present some first-hand 
impressions ,of life in contemporary 
Hungary, of the relations between 
Church and State, and of the pros- 
pects for pacifists. Unfortunately, 
our special correspondent, an FoR 
member and student of theology, was 


refused a visa by the Hungarian 
authorities. No explanation was 
given. 


Perhaps The Daily Worker, which 


To publicise pacifism 


I SHOULD like to contact all paci- 

fist writers and journalists, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, with a view to 
forming a Pacifist Publicity Bureau, 
having as its principal objective an 
ever-increasing volume of Press pub- 
licitv in local and national news- 
papers and periodicals throughout 
Great Britain. 

Members would be encouraged to 
act as local correspondents, and the 
Bureau. would furnish factual 
material and suggestions for articles. 


LETTERS 


No attempt would be made to bind 
members to any specific policies; they 
would simply continue to obey their 
own conscience, 


The peace movement. has many 
well-known wwiters and novelists in 
its ranks. I hape that all of them, 
and numerous lesser-known and “ un- 
known” writers, will wish to. co- 
operate, 

TRISTAN NELSON 


e/o 8 Blackstock Road, 
Finsbury Park, N.4. 


The security myth 


JN the current number of The War 
Resister the statement is made 
that on June 24, 1941, Senator Harry 
Truman wrote in the New York 
Times: “ Should we see that. the Ger- 
mans win, we have to help the Rus- 
sians, should we see that the 
Russians win, we have to, help the 
Germans, so log as as many of them 
as possible might kill one another.” 
The statement is also made that dur- 
ing the war Russia was promised 
control of the Dardanelles. 
The writer is not pro-Communist; 
he says: “My confidence in states- 
men, Hast and West, is equally low.” 


VOICE FROM AMERICA 7 


ANE get too easily discouraged, be 
cause we take too much fer ~ 
granted. What could be more 
astonishing, really, than the recog 
nition of conscientious objection mm 
Britain, or the presence of pacifist 
MPs in the Commons? “ When pack 
fists in the U.S. have as many pacifist 

members of Congress as you 
Britain have pacifist Members of Pat 
liament,” writes an American reader, 
“we shall indeed rejoice.” f 

Despite all appearance to the colt 
trary, pacifism has made its mark alk 
ready; and the odds stil] against U8 } 
should only challenge us to greater jj 

efforts. The further words of our 
correspondent strike the right note: — 
“The degree to which Americans 1 | 
all walks of life are supporting large | 
armaments is one of the most de | 
pressing things about the scene over 7 
here. All the more reason, therefore, 
to support the pacifist Press,” which 
he nroceeds to do generously. Caml 
you do less? f 
THE EDITOR | 
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Accountant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rda mes: 
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it 
was so indignant when the Dean of a 
Canterbury was prevented from visit- mis 
ing the United States to expound the te 
virtues of a People’s Democracy (hé thi 
was described by the clergy of a Long the 
Island church as “un-American "!); — con 
will take up this case as well? With and 
so much additional newsprint “it 1 
should have no difficulty, and its me: 
fraternal remonstrances would surely 4] wh 
carry weight in a democratic organi= 7) jee 
sation like the Cominform. oe Pri 
1 is 
* } Tl 
FFELLOWSHIP reports: The stan- Gn 
dard (U.S.) government “ loyalty # 5 iy 
questionnaire” is a pink sheet threé ina 
feet long with 56 questions. One of A i 
them reads: “Are there any unfavour- pas 
able incidents in your life not men- ‘ 
tioned above which you believe may Ee 
reflect upon your loyalty to the U.S. Bz 
Government or upon your ability to 
perform the duties which you will be 2a 
called upon to undertake? If so; WV 
describe.” | 
The Mi. Px 
CMILULerT) x 
Z | Ag 
Is not the central truth of the mat-@y) 19 
ter, that both Hast and West aréW@ 
wrong. Hach is chasing a mirage 7@ f 
called absolute security; I doubt H&B | 
even Rome at the height of her ® 
power, achieved this. Either of thesé | 


two great power systems can only | 
achieve security by ensuring the inse- i 
curity of the other, and this the other J 

will not tolerate. 


_ The late G. K. Chesterton rejoiced 
in paradoxes. Were a pacifist Ches- % | 
terton to arise, he might coin yet an- i 
other: “The only security worth 
achieving is through insegurity.” Ol» 
if but the nations’ statesmen were { 
really adult, instead of cynical 
schoolboys playing with explosives. 
TOM SULLIVAN. 


31, Knockbreda, Park, | 
Belfast. 


... of interest |4 
to artists ... 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS ’ 


is a PN_ undertaking which 
markets Christmas and other 
cards im order to help the > 
finances of PN and the PPU 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


is now planning its range of | 
Christmas Cards for 1949. 4 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


invites artists to submit designs, 
which will be paid for if used. 
Designs must not be submitted 


now. Artists should send @ 
posteard asking foe particulars. 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 
3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


|THE AGE 


'}WE MUST BREAK DOWN 


OLD . 


aAr< 7 
er, i : 
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yur 3’ e 
1: | PPU’s London Demonstration 
in i 
“ee 
es The Central Hall, Westminster, accommo- 
J 
Mi dating some 3,000 people, was nearly full 
i 
‘all last Friday, for the’ biggest pacifist demon- 
& stration held in London since the War. 
9d. 
ae IX his opening speech, the Chair- tries, My. Nirmalananda said that 
the man, Stuart Morris, read out everywhere he had heard the 
Rds messages which had been received same ery for peace, but everywhere 
from Sir Hugh Roberton: people were trying to secure peace by 
— _ I hope your meeting will be the success Metnods whicn destroyed it. Only 
a deserves. A Crusade is much needed. through the adoption of Gandhi’s 
OEY) ar? zuttoos is black, indeed specially, to method—that “passive resistance” 
it- might live to see reason enthroned. But which was, In reality, the most Intense 
he we must not despair, nor must we give up form ot activity, calling for incessant 
he this meeting. Tam with yuo egivekeana Zeadiness to put ourselves in the 
ng the longer I live, the more convinced I be- other's place, could they realise their 
'), come that our way is the only way. alm, % 
ith and the Bishop of Birmingham: Anis moral was reinforced by Dr. 
at I receive a‘ flood of requests to speak at Alex Comfort, speaking as a scientist. 
its Meetings, but I seem ta be the only Bishop War today, he sald, spelled the 
oly wha es ia and who is willing to dis- collapse ‘of civilisation as we know it. 
ni- cuss Christian fundamentals. should be hat was not just a pacifist’s view- 
a ‘itch rel if 
Prime Minister to appoint, even) few Point. It was generally accepted, 
‘ Bishops with such an outlook. even by Governments. Only they 
The date had been chosen partly to believed that this collapse could he 
n- f Commemorate the death of Mahatma Prevented by defensive measures. 
iy | Gandhi, on Jan. 30, 1948; and the first . ‘The belief was untenable. It was 
ad Speaker was a personal friend of the Yecosnised by a majority of social 
of Indian leader, Bhikshu Nirmalan- ‘Scientists that the waste 1 eo 
: a4 : “A humble messengver,” as he resources in an overpopulated world, 
r= Anda A hu uni lo gg and the encouragement of fear and 


described himself, “ carrying Gandhi’s 


ie } Message to the nations.” 

s Back from a tour of fifteen coun- 
. 

be - es \... 

: MAHATMA GANDHI 


THIS NEW STATUE OF THE 
MAHATMA, WHO WAS 
ASSASSINATED ON JAN. 30, 
1948, IS BY ATRI BROWN. 


mass hysteria, entailed by defence 
measures, “would infallibly destroy 
both our social life and our capacity 
for a rational policy: 

“The mental health of the individual will 
stand no more. If war scares and conscrip- 
tion last for another five years, we shall 
have made some such total collapse inevi- 
table. What we are facing is not the 
choice which is being put before us. Ht is 
between putting the possibility of war out 
of our calculations, whateyer the conse- 
quences, ol accepting the end of European 
civilisation as we know it. .There ig no 
other choice.” 

Aiter Laurence Housman had 
called forth prolonged applause by 
his address (printed on page 1), the 
Chairman introduced Mrs. Ridealgh, 
the Labour MP for Iiford North, who 
did so much for COs during the war. 
Her speech was a plea for devotion 


now to the prevention of a third 
World War. : 


NOW IS THE TIME 


How often, she said, on some occa-. 
sion during the last war, we had all 
said to ourselves, “If we get out of 
this war, we will do anything to pre- 
vent another from happening,” Well, 
now was the time to do what we 
could: by ridding our minds of an- 
tagonism and intolerance towards 
other peoples’ beliefs and ways of life; 
by concentrating on points of agree- 
ment, as a good housewife did when 
she wished to solve family disputes, 
till the controversial issues. came to 
seem comparatively trivial; and_ by 
setting an example of the Good Life 
within our own national community. 

Mrs. Ridealgh’s apparent identifica- 
tion of the Good Life with the im- 
mediate goals of the Labour Party 
provoked the only heckling that was 
heard during the meeting. There 
were cries of, “ What about conscrip- 
tion?” The Chairman pointed out 
that critics were invited to send their 
questions to Dick Sheppard House 
afterwards, when they would be sure 
of an answer. 

The next speaker was Vera Brittain. 
Since we shall be reporting her address 


_ in full next week, it is only necessary 


to say here that it was delivered with 


all the lucidity and direct appeal to 


individuals in the audience, wondering 
what they could do to further the 
common cause, which readers of the 
war-time “Letter to Peace-Lovers ” 
and of her books have come to expect. 

Stuart Morris then called on the 
Campaign Organiser, Sybil Morrison, 
to say a few words. The ovation 
which greeted her both before and 


after her short speech was a fitting 
tribute to the hard and devoted work 


she“had put into the preparations for 
this and other meetings. - | , 
Emrys Hughes, MP, provided light 


Laurence Housman speaking at the 


Central Hall last Friday, below 

him is a photograph of Canon 

“Dick” Sheppard, founder of the 
Peace Pledge Union. 


relief, with a succession of witty 
sorties against the present policy of 
the Labour Government. Speaking of 
the failure of the recruiting drive, 
which had compelled the Prime 
Minister to appeal directly to the 
wives of this country to egg their 


husbands into the Forces, he said: 

“YY want to make one suggestion to 
brighten up this dismal recruiting cam- 
paign, and it is this. That every Minister 
and every Member of Parliament who goes 
on the recruiting platform should go“in the 
uniform that he wore when he was of mili- 
tary age. And quite a sensation would bé 
caused then, when Mr. Shinwell, the Minis- 
ter of War, would arrive in broad arrows. 
Nothing like giving a lead.” 


“Hle himself, he added, would be 
quite glad to go to the barracks and 
recruit men from the Army fer use- 
ful work: “and I guarantee, I would 
get more recruits in a week than the 
others can get in a month! ” 

He went on to attack the imperial- 
istic Middle Eastern policy which, as 
he thought, had led to the shooting 
down of RAF men near Mount Sinai; 
continuing: 


, MOUNT SINAI TODAY 


“It ds a long time since Mount Sinai and 
the Wilderness appeared in the news. I 
believe in the time of the Ten Command- 
ments; and if the Ten Commandments were 
discovered on some stone on Mount Sinai to- 
day, améngst them the Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill’; you would have all 
the politicians and all the bishops announc- 
ing that it was a Communist forgery. 

“Tt ig a far ery from Moses to Mr. Bevin. 
Moses led .the people out of the Wilderness 
into the Promiseq Land; whereas Mr. Bevin 
is leading us out of the Promised Land into 
the Wilderness.” 


Michael Tippett, who followed, 
spoke of the “crisis in confidence ” 
between the East and West, and the 
special opportunity of pacifists in this 
country. Here, alone in Europe, he 
pointed out, there is—thanks to the 
sacrifices of a previous generation—a 
pacifist movement strong and inde- 
pendent enough to hold its own 
against the attempts to draw it into 
one or other camp. In Italy, for 
example, “ neutrality ” had become a 
Communist watchword, and whoever 
echoed it virtually a fellow-traveller; 
but here pacifists had an identity of 
their own, which they must not on 
any account betray. : 

As Laurence Housman had said, 
the atomic bomb had sown doubts in 
many Christian minds about war. Yet 
if they believed it right to fight, they 
would risk the bomb. We must con- 
vince them that it was wrong, and 
they would risk the renunciation of 
war. We must break down the age- 
old beliefs that war was the only 
means of struggle. 

Just as Michael Tippett finished, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike arrived on the 
platform. The moral of her short ad- 
dress, delivered impromptu with all 
her inimitable humour and personal 
approach to each member of the audi- 
ence, could be summed up in the 
words of a Kempis which she 
quoted. All of. us want peace, “ few 
of us want the things that make for 
peace.” We must prepare ourselyes 
for that Christian approach to others 
which, as Bernard Shaw had ob- 
served, “has never been tried.” We 
must look out for what is good in 
others, and speak to that. 

Sybil Morrison had appealed for 
funds to meet the cost of the meet- 
ing, and of further undertakings of 
this sort. The collection amounted to 
$126 14s, 2d. 


January 28, 1949, 


THE PEACE 
PLEDGE UNION 


On each se& in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, at last Friday’s 
meeting was placed a copy of a 
new PPU  teaftet. Carrying 
photos of four of the Sponsors, 
Vera Brittain, Benjamin Britten, 
Laurence Housman and Sybil 
Thorndike, the leaflet has a tear- 
off slip which can be handed to 
stewards at PPU meetings or- 
posted to PPU headquarters. The 
text is printed below: 


N OTHING is 


so important to 

mankind as peace; nothing is 
so hard to get. It is not just a 
question of not liking war—broadly 
speaking nobody likes it, nobody ap- 
proves of it, nobody wants it. War 
in general is always hated; it is only 
the particular war that comes on us 
that is accepted. 


It is, not necessary to make a case 
against war. War itself has done 
that. Five minutes’ calm examina- 
tion of the matter makes it as clear 
as day that war is not only the 
greatest wickedness, it is also.. the 
greatest failure. We all know this 
“in the abstract”—in cold blood. 
We all hate war, but.... 


Yes, but! And when war 
the “but” is very strong. 


Real Peace 


_ The way to deal with the matter 
is first to decide what we mean by 


comes 


eace. There is war itself, there is 
the absence of war, and there 18 
peace. And by peace’'the PPU 


means tnot just a break between 
wars (though we are glad enough of 
that), but a real peace in that once 
for all the war method is given up. 
We do not think our country is at 
peace just because it isn’t fighting: 
a war; it is at peace only when it 
has accepted, firmly and tinally, an 
entirely new way of life—the non- 
violent way. In other words, what 
this country needs is not only peace, 
but pacifism. And this calls for @ 
new outlook—no more diplomatic 
manoeuyering, ~no anxiety about 
prestige and power, not even pri- 
marily a concern for security, but a 
determination never again to use 
the immoral method of war—come 
what may. 


Not for Fainthearts 


This is not a creed for fainthearts. 
It calls for this nation to be bold and 
strong in the ways of peace. It calls 
for men and women with the cour- 
age that comes from faith in the 
rightness of their way of life. 


From men and women—that is the 
keynote. We know how commonly 
it is said that the individual no 
longer matters; but in spite of all 
we say, the will to war lies finally 
in the mind and arms of the people. 
And the way to stop war is to make 
the personal decision in our pledge, 
so simple yet so Able to change the 
world’s history: “‘I renounce war, 
and I will never support or sanction 
another.” 


~ This idea is . growing—in / this 
country and in others. Here, during 
the 1939 war, thousands of men and 
women said “No” to war, and so 
helped to bring nearer the day when 
war will be known no more. 


Pioneers 


It is common for the critics of 
pacifists to say that this is all very 
well, but we can’t be pacifist unless 
everybody else is; but those who 
have taken the pacffist pledge know 
better than this. They know that 
somebody has got to break down 
the ages-old sequence of mistrust 
and suspicion; they know that the 
task before mankind is to make a 
moral decision on a mater of right 
and wrong. They know too that 4 
nation eannot be more moral than 
its - people. 


For all these reasons the pacifist 


says: “Since I know war to be 
wrong, I renounce it.” Will you who 
have read this leaflet consider 


whether that is not also your duty? 
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Educating 
New Citizens 


Freedom in the Educative Society, 
by Sir Fred Clarke, University 
of London Press, Ltd., 4s. 6d. 


rps is a book whose far-reaching 

meaning can hardly be .over- 
estimated. It is topical to the last 
and yet succeeds in posing the 
burning question of, education, within 
and for a free society, in such terms 
as to turn it into a deep searching 
for ultimate values and the truth 
out of which those might be found 
or rediscovered. 


Starting from the necessity that, 
given the trend towards more and 
more dehumanising working condi- 
tions, education should no longer be 
left with the schools alone but be- 
come a conscious endeavour on the 
part of the whole of society. Sir 
fred Clarke proceeds to investigate 
the meaning of “culture in a free 
society,” whose main purpose he 
tinds to be the emergence of an élite. 
But: “they will not form a ‘class’; 
they will have no distinctive social 
or political place, and they will be 
found at all social levels and in all 
vocations.” ’ 


Society, therefore, must make it 
their task to develop and strengthen 
and maintain “integrity of con- 
science in the ordinary citizen.” 
And conscience will not grow if there 
is no ground fram which the roots 
can suck sustenance. 


Here, the question of the “ milieu ” 
is posed and answered. Tradition is 
as essential for growth as are the 
dark earth and hidden roots for the 
yearly renewed blossoming of a tree. 
Cut the roots, and there will soon 
be nothing left but barren branches. 
Tradition transcends the present; 
and the present is yesterday’s future. 


But if we want a certain style or 
type of free citizen, “ discipline” re- 
mains an urgent request. Sir Fred 
Clarke defines it masterfully: ‘A 
strategy of a pecuharly subtle kind, 
calling for the highest forms of 
artistry.” Here Martin Buber is called 
to witness with his “All life is meet- 
ing,” and not, we may add, just 
interference. Instinctive develop- 
ment, the religion of many “ pro- 
pressive” systems of systemless 
education, leads to “a mere human 
solitariness.” Responsibility —_ to- 
wards the community is desired, not 
only for community’s sake, but al 
least as much for the sake of the 
person destined to become a person- 
ality. The author confesses that 
only the acceptance of “ original sin,” 
not as a thought, but as an acknow- 
ledged “state of being,” will enable 
us to realize the’ exigencies of man 
within society. 


The State will be less and_ less 
willing to grant us freedom, There- 
fore we have to forge the spiritual 
weapons for defending it. But, 
though the author is highly aware 
of the necessity of some common 
belief in order to conciliate freedom 
with the enslaving- powers inherent 
in modern society, he is unable, 
pathetically unable, to propose any- 
thing better than ‘fundamental 
decency” even while acknowledging 
“the necessity for a decision as to 
the existence of ultimate standards 
that are authoritative for all alike.” 


Here the bewildered reader has to 
face, open-eyed, the terrible gap 
which separated the world of the 
Middle-Ages, when a light was still 
shining in the darkness,-from that 
of the Renaissance where ratio 
did not succeed in enlightening the 
everlasting mystery of human destiny 
—that abyss out of which the totali- 
tarian monsters have emerged and 
which, up to now, has not’ been 
bridged by anything broad and 
strong enough to resist the growing 
pressure of scepticism and despair. 


MARCEL OPPENHEIMER. 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, fs 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to Ea 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St.. WC) 
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THE HUMAN CRISIS 


“Born 1925: A*Novel of Youth,” by 


Vera Brittain. Macmillan, 11s. 6d. 


HE sub-title, “ A Novel of Youth,” links Vera Brittain’s new 
book with the earlier, famous “Testament of Youth ”; yet as 
a description it says too little and too much. The story is of a 


movement in history, and of the 


reactions upon both a father and 


a son; and the history lives, drawing the reader into its deeply- 


felt current. 
there would be little to make a 
novel, 


The father, Robert Carbury, VC, 
has been vieweu as a representation 
or Dics Sheppard. ‘Lms he is not. It 
Vera Srittain had imtended to write 
OL Sheppard her Carbury as a charac- 
ter might have been more convincing. 
What she has treely drawn upon 1s 
the story of St. Marumn’s in the Iields, 
‘trafalgar square, and all the signif- 
cance which that West End churel 
had under the vicaraie ot Dick Shep- 
pard, from 1914 to 19z/. Here as 
viear of “St. Saviour’s, in Armada 
Square,” the author has installed 
Carbury, the second husband of Syl- 
via Salvesen, whose profound virgin 
passion was stamped upon by World 
War 1—the episode has all the poig- 
nancy of the “ Testament of Youth.” 
This early event, with Carbury’s 
Victoria Cross and subsequent paci- 
fism, join the two wars, between 
which, in 1925, their son, Adrian, is 
born. 


Too familiar with his father’s pub- 
lie life of services, fellowships, clubs, 
pacifist “ Builders of Jerusalem,” and 
the rest, thé parson’s son does what 
sons have done before, and rebels 
against an influence which at bottom 
accords with his own conscience. And 
what is so telling in “Born 1925” is 
the complete blending of this private 


But apart from the impact of this human crisis 


struggle with the public history. 
Where the father was born to olives 
of seemingly endless peace, the son 
has come into a world of dictator- 
ships, erises, rearmaments, irustra- 
tions and fear, a world in which it is 
easy to conclude that wars always 
have been and always will be, a world 
in which youth must be stoically 
tough. 

Even with its 380 pages, “ Born 
1925” does not include the new 
effects of war in HEastern Murope; 
vet there is more than enough to 1m- 
press the reader not only with the 
facts of bombs and invasions but with 
the fax more important feeling of a 
writer alive to the wnole nature of 
war. The novel ends, fittingly, amidst 
the frightful ruins of Hamburg and 
Cologne. In Hamburg, the war over, 
there is “the agony of slow death 
instead of mass annihilation.” Sut 
with eyes to be induced to see and 
hearts to feel, there is hope. The 
father, though dead, at last begins to 
live in the son, and there is faith. 
And love comes to flower, like the 
wild blooms amidgt the rubble, inde- 
structible. 


Neither sermon nor treatise, “ Born 
1925” is essentially a pacifist story, 
a poet’s appeal written jn the spirit 
of peace, and so is a gift to the paci- 


fist movement. 
PERCY REDFERN 
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MAN'S. IMPRESS UPON .THE EARTH 


Reconstruction by way of the Soil, by G. T. Wrench. Faber and Faber, 


12s. 6d. 


THE wide sweep of this book, in 

~ space over the entire cultivable 
earth, in time covering some seven 
thousand years, presents many stag- 
gering problems to the student of 
civilisation, and a picture which must 
fill him with dread of the future. 


We were taken back to man’s 
first wanderings and _ scratchings 
on the earth’s surface, and 
permitted to watch his march 
through the centuries, conquering 
nature and being conquered by it, 
cultivating the soil with a religious 
devotion at one time, recklessly de- 
spoiling it at another, building great 
civilisations and then destroying 
them, in a manner which overwhelms 
the imagination and baffles the in- 
telligence. 


_At the conclusion of the survey we 
view a world scene in which vast 
stretches of desert howl the lesson 
of man’s destructiveness, and buried 
remains of ancient civilisation re- 
mind us of the instability of_his 
building. And what remains? Does 
his present building give a greater 
promise, be it in the earth’s fertility, 
~or in his manifold works, his teem- 
ing cities? Alas! the ancient deserts 
remain, and added to them are the 
semi-deserts of the United States, 
that land of super-science, of Canada, 
Australia, Africa, India, Russia, the 
Middle Hast’ and many other places 
besides. 


_it is a gloomy picture which offers 
little promise for the future. It sug- 
gests that man is more a destroyer 
than a builder or creator, and that if 
he is to survive he.will have to do 
better, think more deeply and act 
more steadily and wisely than he has 
so far done. 


Writers on the modern decay are 
now unearthing profoundly important 
facts in many fields of inquiry, their 
combined efforts leaving no scrap of 
doubt in the mind that the decay is 
both serious and far-reaching. ‘The 
evil of human fragmentation as the 


~ 
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result of specialisation is spreading 
into every field of human functioning. 
The result is that nearly everybody is 
working for uncriticised and untested 
(by spiritual or vocational standards) 
objectives, which all tend to be those 
of money or money-power in one 
form or another. From the atomic 
laboratory to the assembling lines of 
our factories, from the professor to 
the office boy, the people are frag- 
mented, working for specific ends 
whose importance is more and more 
being determined by thé necessities 
of self-defence which at root is the 
defence of money standards of living., 


And that objective, as the author of 
this book so ably points out, is the 
cause of soil erosion, the evil which 
finally determines man’s ability to 
continue on this earth. 
that issue for the Romans, and it 
promises ere long to decide it for 
many other nations also. 


The two primary causes of soil 
erosion are nomadic invasions, and 
the money-nexus or objectives of 
“highly civilised” nations. The 
nomads turn out the farmers and 
then starve soils which they know 
not how to preserve, while the 
seekers of money power first bleed 
their own soils and then use their 
money power to buy up the food of 
other lands, which they also bleed 
and destroy. by the power of com- 
petition. 


When one comes to think of it, al- 
though the author does- not mention 
this, the latter are also nomads in 
their way, in that they invade other 
lands, carry off their food at a price 
which does not cover the cost of pro- 
duction—precisely as this and many 
other countries have done during the 
last 100 years. 


Hence soil erosion—the rape of the 
earth—-which has been going on for 
thousands of years, is today as ram- 
pant as ever. But always in the past 
there were plenty of virgin acres to 
conquer. ‘Today there are few; and 
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Swiss 
Federalism | 


Collective Security in Swiss EX RO, ; 
perience, by William E. Rappatt iy. . fre 
Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. . Vi mene’ s 


€ 


Now that Federalism is so much 

in the air, there is an obvious 
topical relevance in the experience ot 
the Swiss Republic, a nation which ® 
itself a federal unioi in miniature 
A federal union, however, in a vely 
different sense from that which 
nowadays being recommended DY 
strident American idealists as fhe 
cure for Europe’s ills. 


Strict 
#22, 
Ports 7 
oF poli 
# ®entio 


Professor Rappard’s. book aboul 
the nature and origin of the Swis? 
federation should help to make 
clear how far the experience of lis 
country presents any sort of analogy 
or model for Europe as a whole. The 
spelling in this book leads me. ? 
suppose that the author is address 
ing a audience, but Brit 
readers, if not so much in need of 
sobering lessons, will be no less 8 
terested in what it has to say. This 
book was in fact originally publishet 
in French in a much fuller versi0m 
and the present edition was prepare 
at the suggestion of Mr. Lionel Our 
tis of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Q 
The embryo of contemporaty | 
Switzerland is to be found in # @ 
‘alliance of the Alpine communit 
of Uri, Schwytz and Unterwalden 
1291. Those three cantons wetl 
alike in language, culture, and ™@ 
ligion. It was not until 1519 thaly 
Switzerland became bi-confession@ 
and she was not multi-lingual unt 
1798, nor federative until 1848. U 
til 1848 Swiss history was no mort 
peaceful than that of any othe 
country: there were political, relig® 


ous, civil and international wars + Ht 
Switzerland itself, and Swiss soldiet® 

elsewhere were fighting other coum or é 
tries’ ways for them for money. a 


If Swiss federalism has flourishe? 
for the past 101 years it is only be 
cause Switzerland has been at peat: 
with her neighbours for the past lv 
years. What is more, as every ye@ 
passes, Switzerland becomes less 
a federated and more of a unitaly 
State. The centralisation of Swist 
criminal law in 1938, and the centra® 
isation of defence programmes altel 
1989 put an end to any substaney 
there once was in the notion thal 
Switzerland was not a nation: she 
nowadays a nation with a vel 
marked national consciousness. 
know of no other country, save Rus 
sia, where the flag is so often &* 
hibited.. The more the war-making 
habits of her German, French anv 
Italian neighbours reduced thos) 
countries to ruin, the more the Swi8 
became aware of their own distine® 
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identity. More than ever, S$ 
statesmen have recently repudiates” — 
any suggestion that Switzerlave Cl 
would be willing to enter ee - 
“United States of Europe.” Swi AS 
zerland may be a model for a Feder CI 
Europe, but if anybody is going? 4 
federate Europe in the next nity 
years they will find that Switzerlame Ct 
won't join. The Swiss know Wag | 
j ique prosperity “ A’ 


they owe their un 
their neutrality in Europe’s wal= @ 
since the fall of Napoleon. And tp@y 
do» not intend to surrender the? 
sovereign neutrality to anybody 
Federation. J re 
> MAURICE CRANSTON. se 
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the world’s population is growill®: 
more rapidly than ever. 


That. is the warning which thi® 
book gives, The cure is a return 
the health and wholeness which ha 
always obtained in the periods whe 
soil fertility was maintained. It We" 
when money values superseded cré@ 
tive values, the pursuit of power, h 
satisfaction of a vocation, that soky 
eroded, children ceased to be born 0° 
could not be reared, and that civilit 
sation decayed and perished. ‘ 


Today we await the long overdue 
return to sanity, to vocationalism, %)~ 
wholeness and creative living, t0 —” 
reverence for the soil and a deep 
gard for ‘the values which, as “A 
once said, make some portion of 
external world correspond to’ som 
thing in the spirit, — 


WILFRED WELLOCE- 
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"TWO COLUMNS OF PEACE NEWS 


‘ew Zealand 
ets an example 


Vir New Zealand correspondent 
MGs frequently criticised his govern- 
Wy men’s immigration policy and the 
8irict colour bar operating since 
1922. This week, however, he re- 
Ports two hopeful signs of a change 
ms OF policy, one of which was briefly 
§ ®entioned im PN on Jan. 7. 


From A. C. Barrington 
Lower Moutere. NZ. 


the past year 1,300 
Chinese, in New Zealand on 
®Mnorary permits, have  béen 
etanted permanent residence. They 
euite refugee women and children, 
hibdents, and substitutes for men 
Yo. had returned to China but had 
Thewesen prevented by the .war from 
OOM Mine back. New Zealand Chinese 
Se Pe deeply grateful for this decision. 
More recently, New Zealand has 
wtered through the International 
Htugee Organisation to take 1,000 
HUkopean refugees. Of these more 
mn one third will be widows, or- 
om Mans and old people. The Director 
FEE TRO said it was the first Govern- 
ME PMental action on behalf of refugees 
{Who cannot be resettled on the basis 
" their economic value alone. The 
W’asurement of refugees (and not 
Wfugees only) by such “ economic 
Malue” seems to be a characteristic 
© Our age. The San Francisco 
W@ws, declaring that New Zealand’s 
PUnselfish offer entitles her to ad- 
OPtiration and respect,” commented 
Wpeat “other nations, including the 
H-Nted States, insist that such dis- 
ated persons as they admit must 
Pe able-bodied and capable of self- 
Wbport.” 


HOMES FOR CHILDREN 


) For a year or two your correspon- 
Mint has bean organising the send- 
be of relief parcels from New 
land to Europe, especially ex- 
umy countries. Some of the 
le responding have offered to 
Mot German children. - In writing 
“Congratulate the Government on 
© offer, therefore, the suggestion 
made that some of these homes 
Wht be made available to children 
Mong the refugees. In the course 
Ma personal reply the Acting 
“time Minister, Mr. Walter. Nash, 
"Tote that the Government - “ have 
NOt specified in any way the nation- 
Ity of those who will be accepted 
% resettlement in New Zealand.” 
1,000 refugees ave a drop in the 
Bean of mass misery in the modern 
But New Zealand’s popula- 
On is not yet 2,000,000, including 
0,000 Maoris, and its offer moves 
A the direction of recognition that 
ach Mankind is one world family, very 
igs ™Uch in need of one another. 


rd 
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Russia accepts 


U.S. gesture 


USSIAN officials in New York 
have accepted an offer by the 

American Friends Service Committee 
to use the Nobel Peace Prize money 
on schemes designed to improve East- 
West relations. 

The money is to be used for the 
following purposes: 
1. To help American students to study in 

Russia. ) 
2. To purchase books to be sent to Russia 

by the AFSC from the USA. 


recent gift of streptomycin, to war- 


devastated areas of the Soviet Union. 

News of these negotiations was 
given by Eric Tucker, Secretary of the 
Friends Peace Committee, at one of 
the six public meetings organised by 
the Stoke Newington Peace Group 
under the title ‘Is Peace with Russia 
possible? ” 

“ Quakers are doing everything 
possible to damp the fires of hatred 
now flaring up between the Hast and 
the West,” Erie Tucker said. “We 
believe that in every man and woman 
there is something of the spirit of 
God to which it is possible to appeal; 
it exists in every Russian.” 

The offer made by Quakers to use 
the £10,000 Nobel Peace Prize in 1m~- 
proving’ East-West relations had 
touched the hearts of officials in 
Moscow, he said. One foreign am- 
bassador in the Soviet capital had 
said that today the name Quaker 
stood higher there than that of any 
other body outside the USSR. 


The next speaker in the series of meetings 
which are held in Stoke Newington Friends 
Meeting House on Tuesdays at 8 p.m., will be 
Ron Huzzard of the*Labour Pacifist Fellow- 
ship, ‘on Feb. 1. 


DUTCH COs SEND THANKS 


P)UTCH conscientious objectors in 
Nieuversluis detention camp re- 
ceived many greetings from pacifists 
in Britain as a result of their names 
being published in Peace News in a 
list of World COs spending Christmas 
in prison. 
On behalf of the COs in the Nieu- 
Versluis camp, J. J. Stuifzand has 


written a letter of thanks to Peace, 


News. 

“Tt is a pity that many of us can- 
not write English so that a durable 
contact could be laid down,” 
writes. 


asked how some of the detainees may 
subscribe to PN. “Every CO com- 
ing into this camp,” he writes, “is 


strengthened by knowing that many | aetr he weve? “witthela 


in Britain support him on the way to 
peace.” 

The COs have been told that they can 
subscribe to PN through our Netherlands 
Agents, Messrs. Meulenhoff, of Beulingstraat 
2—4, Amsterdam, ‘but that any COs who 
would like to see PN regularly and are un- 
able-to pay for a copy’could be put in touch 
with an English reader willing to forward 
his own copy after reading it. 
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Gray, Friends’ Home 


' together the 


1 i | Australia and give them a say in the 
3. To help finance gifts in kind, such as the | 


| effort over the years, he had built up 
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EDUCATIONAL 
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Pacifist Profiles 


HE Rev. Frank W. Coal- 


drake, still in his early 
thirties, is one of Australia’s 
outstanding pacifists. 

When the War broke out, he had 
but recently graduated at Brisbane 
University, and was acting as Travel- 
ling Secretary for the Student 
Christian Movement. That September, 
however, he compiled and issued, at 
his own expense, thé first number of 


| The Peacemaker—an organ which has 


done more than anything else to bind 
seattered pacifists of 


affairs of the democracy. 
During 1940, he joined the Brother- 


| hood of St. Laurence, an Order of the 


Church of England, and was ordained 
a priest. His work for the under- 
privileged, although carried out for 
the most part anonymously, or rather 


, In the name of the Order, gained wide 


public vecognition; and even a 
notoriety he would not wish for him- 
self, when in 1948, he sat on the 
verandah of a house in Melbourne for 
many days and night to draw atten- 
tion to a defect in the housing laws! 


PERCY J. BODDY 


FEW lives show forth the wholeness 
and the purpose of that of Perey 
James Boddy, a native of ‘Norwich 
and a lifelong membeor of the Society 
of Friends, whose death occurred with 
tragic suddenness last Friday. 

His Quaker faith inspired an un- 
stinted devotion to the service of his 
fellow-men, through his work in the 
Society, through his membership of 
the Labour Party and of Norwich 
City Council, and through his work 
for peace, which was always among 
the first of his many activities and 
with which even his duties as Sheriff 
of the city in 1946-47, were not allowed 
to interfere. His last words, spoken 
at a meeting for worship, were of his 
concern for those involved in the 
terrible situation in China. 

During the first World Wigs ae 
worked with Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
in France and, after the introduction 
of conscription, served two years’ im- 
prisonment. Since then, he had been 
constantly active in the peace move- 
ment, working at times almost alone, 
ready when the moment came to form 
a group of the PPU, and ready, in 


he | 1989, to accept the whole burden of 
To satisfy their interest in | 


the peace movement in Britain‘he has ; 


helping and advising the COs whose 
legal rights he had himself worked to 
secure. 


tran beyond his own convictions, and 
though it was sometimes abused, that 
As sec- 
retary of Norwich PPU, much of the 
work during the group’S’ most active 
period fell to him. By persistent 


an amazing circulation of Peace News 
among’ his acquaintances, -and the dis- 
tribution of the paper alone made a 
heavy demand on his time. 

Percy Boddy was a bricklayer by 
and by  convietion. While 
others were building castles in the air, ! 
he was content to lay bricks, un- 
perturbed by the time it took, and not 
too much dismayed when they were 
knocked down. The castle-builders 
wondered at his patience, till they 
came to know that the foundations 
were his faith in God and in his 
fellow-men. B 4 


PERSONAL 


MARRIAGE BUREAU. 
introductions arranged 


1 Always willing to help and | 
; advise, he never tried to persuade a 


privately. 
Booklet free. Mary Blair (Room 13), 
18 Eagle Street, London, W.C.1. 
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The result of this piece of non-violent 
direct action, however, was to affect 


a material improvement in a deplor- 
able situation. 


Throughout this period, he had con- 
tinued to own, edit and publish The 
Peacemaker, in the face of formidable 
difficulties arising from the war situa- 
tion. It had become the official paper 
of the Australian Section of the War 


Rev. FRANK W. COALDRAKE 


Resisters’ International, and he_him- 
self the,second President of the Fede- 
ral Pacifist Council. But after the 
War, believing that reconciliztion with 
ex-enemies should be the prime ob- 
jective of Australian policy, he handed 
it over to the Council and got himself 
appointed a missionary to Japan. 

Frank Coaldrake is now stationed. 
at Odawarra, South Tokyo. His 
duties have carried him over a large 
part of the surrouding' country; and 
his long, observant and _ often 
humorous reports, which continue to 
appear monthly in the The Peace- 
maker, constitute some of the fairest 
and most reliable accounts of 
Japanese life available at the present 
time. 
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leigh Carda (PN Ltd.) 8, Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 
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pression of all points of view relevant 
to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 


S prior to publication. 


MEETINGS 


WEIGH HOUSE Church, Duke 
moet W.1l. (Bond St. tube), Sun- 

venings at 7. The Gospel of 
<“tel Social hour follows. 


ACCOMMODATION 


R2©ARLY HOLIDAYS at Bude, 
wall, Delightful walks. Lovely 
al scenery. Enjoy restful and 

ly atmosphere of Atlantic 

{ House, Ideal situation on sea 

+ Vegetarians and others wel- 
ied. Resident proprietors Joan 
d Herbert Lomax. 


PACIFIST DELEGATE Women’s 
Co-op. Guild Congress, Margate, May 
16th-19th requires accommodation. 
Box ‘No. 7. 


YOUNG LADY with some of own 
furniture desires to live in with a 
family. Willing to give some ‘help 
with housework. North London, 
within trayelling distance Golders 
Green. Box No. 8. 


HOLIDAY EXCHANGE. Attrac- 
tive house, outer London (Herts bor- 
der) available exchange similar 
Accommodation on coast two weeks 
July-August. Please send details 
Harry Mister c/o Peace News. 


Friends’ House Euston Rd., London. 
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Help to spread the pacifist point of 
view, send now for supplies to Peace 
News, 8 Blackstock Rd., London N.4. 
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Foreign devils 


The RAF planes recently shot down 
by the Jews were in no way inter- 
vening in a war between Egypt and 
Israel; as Israel did not exist, pre- 
sumably no war existed, either. If 
Mr. Bevin really believes such argu- 
ments, he is fooling nobody but him- 
self. Power polities may sometimes 
be presented as idealism, if it fails. 


The new China 


JPARTHER East, also, new States 

are coming into being. The 
period of national and international 
strife which has been the history of 
China for almost the whole of the time 
since she became a republic in 1911, 
is at last drawing to a close. The 
troubled reign of Ghiang Kai-shek has 
ended with what we Westerners are 
led to believe is a typically Chinese 
gesture of face-saving. The Kuo- 
mintang, grossiy declined in aim and 
inspiration front the ideals of Sun 
Yat-sen, is finally defeated by the 
armies and, more important, the ideas, 
of Communism. 


“TI see Joe Stalin’s brought off 
another big coup—in China,” said a 
man in the 4 pub. Time will tell. With 
the example of Yugoslavia in mind, 
most people are now not so ready to 
equate a victory for Communism any- 
where with a@yictory for Stalin. One 
thing, however, is certain. Whether 
Stalinist or Titoesque, China’s new 
régime, provided it can achieve unity, 
will be an infinite improvement on the 
horror and misery of the glorified 
banditry of the past thirty years. 
With a cessation of the ravages of 
war, China may at last be able to cope 
with the ravages of climate. 


Patrick O'Donovan, who has sent 
some excellent reports from China to 
The Observer. is. guardedly optimistic 
about the future. After pointing out 
that the technological advance and 
equipment of the old “ Middle King- 
dom,” together. with education, will 
for some time depend on foreigners, 
he concludes: 

“ Diplomatically, it seems certain that the 
new China will side in all things with the 
Russian bloc, though she may retain inde- 
pendence in her own Asian sphere. In any 
future war her role must be defensive. A 
Chinese expeditionary force is somehow un- 
thinkable. 


“The Wnited States and Britain have 
temporarily lost whatever face they had in 
Chine: But economically and even politi- 
cally they may be able to retain and regain 
more advantage than the immediate disas- 
ters suggest.” 

It is not without significance that 
the end of the old order of things in 
China coincides with the conclusion of 
the Nineteen Nation Conference in 
Delhi, where the full recognition of 
the Indonesian Republic was called 
for. Asia has awakened to political 
consciousness, and we in the West may 
either regret the opportunities for 
economic exploitation now lost to us, 
or feel excited at the prospects of co- 
operation and mutual aid now reveal- 
ing ae aceording to our 


Subject for action 


HOW CAN WE ESTABLISH 
WORLD SECURITY ? 


The Crusade for World 
Government has a Plan 


Come to hear it at a 


MASS MEETING 
KINGSWAY HALL 


KINGSWAY, W.C.1, on 
Tuesday, Feb. I, at 7 p.m. 


(Doors open 6.30 p.m.) 


Speakers: 
LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB, DSc. 


a DR. DONALD:0. SOPER, MA 
(Cantab). 


CLAUDE BOURDET, Editor of the French 
newspaper ‘“ Combat.’’ 


GEORGE ROGERS, MP. 


Special recording by 
GARRY DAVIS 


ALD. W. NEWMAN, JP, CC,, 
a miner. 


Chair: 


Apply immediately for tickets 2s. 6d. & 
Js. (some free seats) by post to London 
District Council, Crusade for World Gov- 
44, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
or at the pingeway Hall Box_ 


érnment, 
Mig ls; 


become angels 


temperaments and interests. The 
“foreign devils,’ it is clear, will be 
welcome in the Hast—provided they 
are prepared to become angels. 


The price of power 


OR an undoubtedly intelligent 
man, Si Stafford Cripps is 
capable of using some remarkably un- 
intelligent arguments. Replymg at 
the weekend to a auestioner who had 


asked him why we do not disarm anid | 


act in a more friendly manner to- 
wards Russia, he said, in effect, that 
nothing would please Russia more 
than tor us to disarm; that our dis- 
armament woud make things easy 
for her; and that therefore we had no 
intention of doing such a thing. 

I suppose it is as part of the general 
policy of winning friends and in~ 
fluencing people “that a statesman | 
announces publicly his country’s in- 


tention of doing nothing that might | 
please another country. We heard a: 


similar argument during the war. 
Nothing would please Hitler more, 
we were told, than to have peace; 
and therefore we were going to fight 
on until. ... 

It has occurred to some people since, 
that peace might have been a very 
good thing for us as weil as for Hitler 
and most of Europe. But .it ap- 
parently does not occur to Sir Stafford 
that a thing which is good for Russia 
may also be good for us. Even 
opposite ideologies have some interests 
in common. Food, for instance, or 
sunshine. I shall wait anxiously for 
Sir Stafford to propose that we ex- 
tinguish the sum because it is un- 
democratically ripening Soviet crops. 
But perhaps he only talks like that to 
Communists. 

In any case, I hope he will read 
“The Price of Power,” by a study 
group of the U.S. Council of Foreign 
Relations, reviewed in the Manchester 
Guardian last week. If so, he will 
find that according to U.S. experts, 
Russia is not likely to care much 
whether we disarm or not, and that 
we are spending £15 per head per 
annum on armed forces to no avail, 
except to lower the standard of living 
by so much and bring Communism 
nearer by so much. Our present 
armed forces might have done quite 
well in the last war. But the next? 
Its methods were foreshadowed even 
as the last war ended, when “a ship- 
ment of biological agents was on its 
way to the Pacific which was to have 
been used against the Japanese rice 
crop in_ the “home islands.” Thirty- 
one diseases of military importance, 
including anthrax, pneumonic plague, 
and botulism, can be spread behind 
enemy lines. The Guardian concludes 
that our military preparations in re- 
lation to the world at large are about 
as effective as Franco’s in relation to 
Europe—hopelessly out-of-date but 
inwardly comforting: 

What matters, from the British 
reader's point of view, is that these Ameri- 
cans are talking another language. While 
we are recruiting Territorials and arguing 
ahout conscription and wishing we had the 
eloth to dress our soldiers in blue, they are 
acting on the assumption that the next war 
will be a little different from El Alamein or 
the Reichswalkd.” 

Perhaps the price of peace will, in 
the long run, prove cheaper than ‘the 
price of power, after all. 


Tailpiece 


“A UNIVERSAL concern with | 
polities does not unite, it 

divides,” wrote Michael Tippett last 

week. So does a universal concern 

with the difference between right and 

wrong. In fact, they ought to be the 

same thing. 

“Alas! what boots it with incessant care 


To ply the slighted commentator’s trade 
And strictly meditate the thankless oe 


TO-NIGHT 


John Rankin, MP, and -the Rev. A. D. Bel- 
den will be speaking at a public meeting in 
the Congregational Hall, High Street Hoddes- 
don, at +7.30 p.m. tonight (Friday), organised 
by the Hoddesdon PPU Group. 

Sybil Morrison, PPU campaign organiser, 
will be speaking at a meeting of pacifists in 
Ha? at and ao London Region, to be 

a e Peace News Office, 
Hind, (Ned ative pe 3, Pe taka 


24-HOUR SERVICE 
DUPLICATING 


Phone for a messenger 
or, ane sour copy 


HOLborn 0357 


COURIER BUSINESS — SERVICE 
16, Doughty Street, W.C.1 


Special terms to Peace Groups. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Jan. 27, 1939 


On the eve of the opening of the 
Government's National Service cam- 
paign the No Conseription League 
launched, at an Emergency Conven- 
tion in the Conway Hall, London, last 
Sunday, a. nation-wide agitation to 
warn the nation that the Register was 
the first open step towards industrial 
and military conseription, 


* 


The Hongkong PPU held a Peace 
Week from Nov. 10 to 17. The first 
meeting was a pre-Armistice service 
in the porch of the Cathedral. The 
Bishop, who conducted it, spoke of the 
part fear was playing today. Though 
fear would eventually abolish war, the 
type of peace produced by fear would 
| only leave a void; therefore members 
of the PPU and others must build Up, 
through love and brother hood, the real 
| peace visualised by. “our beloved 
Dick Sheppard.” 

The vest of the meetings were held 
in a club room attacked to a book 
shop, and several Chinese were among 
those who attended. 


== 


Ten years later 


GDN the tenth anniversary of the 
—~ outbreak of World Way II, boys 
born between July and September, 
1931, will be registering for cempul- 
sory, military service at ihe Ex- 
changes in Britain. 


Registration dates for 1949 have 
been fixed as follows: 


Bors born in 1991 To register 
January-March Feb. 26. 
April-June May 21 

” July-September Sept. 3 
October-December Dec. 3 
The period of service for boys conscripted 

in 1947 is as follows: Jan.-June, 2 years 3 

months; July-Aug., 2 years 2 months; Sept.- 

Oct., 2 years 1 month; Nov.-Dec. 2 years. 


For those called up in Jan. and Feb., 1948, 
the period of service will be 1 year and 
eleven months, and thereafter the period wi)l 
be reduced by one month in each succeeding 
two months, until in November and December 
it becomes 18 months. 


ae 


JAPANESE STUDENTS WANT 
ENGLISH PEN-FRIENDS 


During the past year the War Re- 
sisters’ International has introduced 


a large number of Japanese students 
to correspondents in this country in 
response to various requests from 
pacifist school-teachers and sym- 
pathisers in Japan. Grace Beaton, 
the General Secretary of the WRI, 
still has the addresses of 50 young 
Japanese students for whom no cor- 
respondents have been found. Any 
readers who would like to undertake 
regular correspondence with these 
Japanese friends are invited to write 
to Grace M. Beaton, Lansbury House, 
88 Park Avenue, Bush Hill Park, En- 
field, Middlesex. 


Pacifism, Soil, Food and the 
Good Life 


URING the ar, Goose. Green 

Farm, Near Bridgewater, Somer- 
set, was a CO training centre under 
the management of Newman Turner. 
Since the war Mr. Turner has taken 
over the farm and is now running it 
on entirely organic lines. Composting 
is being carried out on a large scale, 
and is now being run along with a 
no-ploughing policy——with astonish- 
ingly good results. 

Reports on these and other experi- 
ments on compost-run farms appear 
regularly in the Farmer, one of: the 
most live farming journals gqing. It 
is issued quarterly from Goose Green 
Farm, annual subscription 6s. 6d. 


This year The Farmer has issued 
a Diary and Year Book containing 
farming and gardening in OR 
both at the beginning and on eac 
page, the diary being on one side of 
the page and appropriate (to the 
period) farming and gardening in- 
formation on the other. Price 6s. 6d., 
or along with a subscription, to The 
Farmer, 12s. 

The jJatest development is the inauguration 
of the Whole Food Society which took place 
at & meeting at Friends House, London, last 


October. The object of. the Society is to con- 
mect the producers of “ Whole Faod ’’—food 


produced under compost or healthy soil con- | 


ditions—with would-be consumers. It is 


hoped that in due’ course there may be es- | 


stores all over the 


w.w. 


tablished “whole food ” 


country. 


Too.” 


N.4, by Peace News Ltd. 


———-Sybil Morrison’s - . 


CAMPAIGN: 
COLUMN- 


A platform at the Centrall 
Hall, Westminster, last Fae 
decorated entirely 


day, was’ 


with PPU posters; in the cemtley 
was a photograph of Dick Shep 
pard and on each side of Ih a 
poster with the words: Dit 
Sheppard’s Work Goes On All 
Its Our Wore 


Will Go On. 


Dick Sheppard’s natural inst - 
for the simple compelling appeal Ht 
spired him to call upon the youth® 
this country to say “No” to wat, am 
on Friday there must have been mal 
both on the platform and in the 2a 
who were remembering those tle 
days after his sudden death when i 
dedicated ourselves to-carrying On® 
work. 


As I saw the people streamin 
as IJ moved among them and saeJ 
a short time on the platform looky 
at the crowded seats, I was ass 
by memories of the past, and 
memories sent me during the W 
end to Dick Sheppard’s book “We 
No.” Reading it over again it se 
like the first time, .for every w0 
aagtrne today as when he wrote lv! 


yw 


COME TRUE 


For instance he writes of the # 
18 war as a war in which it was) 
covered that defence was better 
attack, and prophecies that with 
coming of the bombing aeropl™ 
this is no longer true: ' 


“The efficiency ang importance ® 
air arm have increased enormousl¥s @ 
there is no real defence against 4 ti 
So the advantage in warfare has § fe ¥ 
the attack. This is an important facta 
the fear complex of nations. It {& 4 
source of the gravest danger, becall 
intensifies the risk of some sudden 
aggression, undertaken under the wh | 
terror. 4 


. 4 


“Such an attack could always be a4 
fied—at any rate to the subjects 
State which made it—if the enemy © 
were also organised for war. It Wi 
said—and believed—that the blow omy 
ticipated a similar stroke which had ae 

. Planned hy the other nation. 


“But no such excuse could be ad¥e 
if the victim of the attack were unal 
And men today are no longer c0e 
merely to be victorious in war. The¥) 
also fo believe that they are fighting 
just cause. So even fram the praa) 
point of view there is a great dea ta 
said in favour of disarmament; a 
it is the best defence—I would go 
and ‘say it is the only defence. I com 
this thought to the practical peaple ant 
practical governments. They tell us 
no defence against aircraft. Here 

| they have never tried,’ : 

I commend this book to those % 
have often read. it and to those Wa 
have never read it. Dick Shepp 
had his doubts and his difficulties # 
all the rest of us and he puts ae! 
all down in this book, examines 
and still finds he can end by say a 

Whatever compromise may offer 
greatest chance of practical achiog) 
ment now, in the long run manke 
must renounce war utterly and © 
pletely or perish.” 


_ Already this great, inspiring m@™ 
ing is only a memory, but I have 
idea that those who look back at 
the days to come will recognise inf 
a turning point for the PPU; a por 
where we came owt of the tunnel 
war-tivedness, despondency and 24 
tration, and once more went forw® 
with hope and conne get and ‘aim 
our message. 


We have: made Dick Sheppaté 
work ours and it must and will 29” 


As Peace News goes to press 12 
that the Manchester PPU 
Demonstration, held on Mondays 79 
24, has shown a great revival 0 
terest in the North. The viva 
addressed by Rhys J. Davies, MB, 
Stuart Morris. Lionel Cowen, , 
man of the Manchester Central ¥ 
Group was-in the Chair. ‘ 


SYBIL. MORRISO™ 


4 


if 


Consultations by ppointment 


~ TOM KEELL WOLFE 
Registered Naturopath 


Graduate of Edinburgh School 
Natural Therapeutics 
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